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250 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

It is to be noted that a closer similitude exists between the 
apparition of the fairies in both La Poupee and Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, than between the fairy in this last novel and 
Cupid in Daphnis and Chloe. 

GUSTAVE L. VAN KOOSBROECK. 
University of Minnesota. 



A Note on Eichard Crashaw 

We now have evidence of Crashaw's precocity as a poet, of con- 
temporary appreciation of him, of his taking Anglican orders, and 
an earlier date for his departure for Rome. 

Under the date November 27, 1627, volume six of the publica- 
tions of the Historical Manuscripts Commission 1 records the fol- 
lowing (p. 128) : 

" A Jong list of persons to whom gowns and cloaks were given, 
on the occasion of a funeral in London. Lord Noel 2 and Richard 
Crashaw, the poet, are among them." 3 

The 1645-47 volume of the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series, of the Reign of Charles 1 4 (p. 467) contains a letter from 
Queen Henrietta Maria to Pope Innocent X, written from St. 
Germain-en-Laye, Paris, August 28, 1646: 

" The Sieur Crashou [Crashaw ?] having been a minister in 
England . . . This has induced me upon his present departure for 
Rome . . ." 

From this one would infer that Crashaw had been an Anglican 
minister in England, and, since the Queen was writing late in 
August 1646, that he went to Rome earlier than we have believed, 
heretofore. 5 

The publications of the Historical Mss. Commission offer further 
proof of contemporary appreciation of Crashaw as a poet. With 
the mss. of Sir Geo. Wombwell (Vol. 69, Var. Coll. 2) are bound 
papers from the family Belasyse. The MS. of An English Traveler's 

1 Tenth Report, Appendix, Part VI — the mss. of Lord Braye and others, 
1887. 

2 Probably Lord Edward Noel of Ridlington (1582-1643). His heir mar- 
ried the second daughter of Crashaw's patroness, the Countess of Denbigh, 
to whom Crashaw addresses the first poem in Carmen Deo Nostro. 

"This offers further proof of Crashaw's precocity as a poet; cf. Camb. 
Eist. Eng. Lit., vn, 37, for evidence of his birth in 1612. 

* Ed. William Douglas Hamilton, F. S. A., London, 1891. 

*Oam,b. Hist. Eng. hit. (vn, 40) makes no mention of the Queen's com- 
munication with the Pope or of the date of Crashaw's departure for Rome. 
According to D. N. B. he went to Rome in 1648-9. 
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First Curiosity, or The Knowledge of his owne Country, by Henry 
B[elasyse], 1657, April, reads: 

" What nation can shew more refined witts then those of our 
Ben, our Shakespeare, our Baumont, our Fletcher, our Dunn, our 
Bandol, our Crashaw, our Cleveland, our Sidney, our Bacon, etc." 

In the volume Mss. of the Earl of Egmont, a we find a letter of 
Robert Southwell, dated Home, December 23, 1660, 7 in which he 
speaks of someone telling him about the life and death of " your 
famous Cambridge wit, Crasshaw." 

Burton' Confrey. 

University of Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Swift. Swiftly, and their Synonyms: A Contribution to Seman- 
tic Analysis and Theory, by Gustaf Stern (Goteborgs Hogskolas 
Arsskrift 1921, in. Gdteborg, Wettergren & Kerber. 295 pp.). 
The semantic study of the group of words indicated by the title 
is here reported in almost bewildering detail. The study of these 
words is restricted to the Old and Middle English periods, with 
the exclusion of French and Scandinavian loanwords; and the 
native words studied are those " denoting speed in relation to 
action," not " those denoting speed in relation to time only." In 
an introductory chapter are expounded the principles of sema- 
siology and the methods to be employed in eliciting trustworthy 
results. Two branches of the science are to be distinguished, 
" one of them treating the meanings of words as objective thoughts, 
that is to say, with regard to their logical import; the other 
dealing with the psychic acts involved." It is the logical branch 
that has received the greater share of attention "because of its 
importance for lexicography and etymology " ; the psychological 
branch has remained in the less developed and technical " border- 
land between philology and psychology." 

Three-fourths of the book (pp. 17-201) are embraced in the 
second chapter, entitled " Sense-development of the Individual 
Words." A grouping of the words studied determines the sub- 
divisions of the chapter, as follows : " Group I. Words in which 
the sense of speed is primary." Here are treated OE. hrwd, hrosdlic 
hrcedlice; (h)rapej swift, swifte, swiftlice; snel, snelle; leoht, 
leohtlic, leohtlice. " Group II. Words originally signifying 
'strong.'" These are OE. fceste, adv., fast, adj., fwstlice, adj. 

6 Hist. Mss. Comm., vol. 53, Earl of Egmont, vol. I, part II, London, 1905, 
p. 616. 
* This letter is cited for another purpose in 2V. & Q. XI, n, 205. 



